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ESSE - 


THE JACKASS AND SHEEP. 


The ass is not very common in America, 
though they are occasionally seen. We 
read a great deal about them in English 
books, particularly in the books for chil- 
dren. 

The assis three or four years in growing 
to his full size, and lives twenty-five or 
thirty years. They sleep less than horses, 
and do not lie down, unless they are very 
tired. 

The milk of the ass is considered very 
good for sick persons. The skin of the ass 
is used for different purposes—such as to 
make drums and other things—and is cal- 
led parchment. 


FABLE OF THE JACKASS AND THE SHEEP. 

Two sheep and a jackass were one day 
standing to sun themselves in their master’s 
barn-yard. One of the sheep said, ‘ Dear 
me! I am tired of standing in this stupid 
barn-yard all the morning. To be sure, I 
have aplenty toeat and drink, and room 
enough to run about; but then I have to 
see the same places, and run over the same 
ground every day. I wish to live with 
Mr. Thrifty. He allows his sheep to have 
a large, hilly pasture all to themselves, and 
they can do what they please in it.’ 

‘I agree with you,’ said the other sheep, 
who was so fat he could hardly walk; ‘I 
think we lead the most stupid life of any 
sheep in town.’ 

‘My friends,’ said the ass, who had been 
listening to their conversation, ‘I would 
advise you to be contented with your lot, 
and not wish to change it. When I was 
young, I thought as you do; but the diffe- 
rent adventures I have had, made me learn 
to make the best of whatever place I am in, 
and not wish to change. 

‘When I was young, I was in the ser- 
vice ofa gardener. I was waked up early 
every morning, and had panniers put on 
my back, and was driven off to market. 
There I had to wait almost all day, and then 
was driven back, and had to begin the next 
day, and do the same thing. I thought 
nothing was so dull as the life of a garden- 
er’s beast, and was very glad when he sold 
me to a tanner. 

But alas! I was no better off. I was 
made to go to work quite as early, and the 
skin of animals which the tanner was mak- 
ing into leather, smelt so disagreeably that 
I lost my relish for every thing. In fact, 
there never was anything to eat but just 
what they chose to give me; while at my 
old master the gardener’s, I could almost 
always pick up a cabbage leaf, or find a 
turnip top, to nibble upon, when I had no- 
thing else to do. 

Then I was sold to a coal merchant. 
This was still worse ;—coal dust in my 
eyes, coal screamed in my ears, coal baskets 
breaking my back, all the time! 

Now I belong to our good master, farmer 
Easy, and though I have to work pretty 
hard, and do not always get so good a din- 
ner as I should like, yet I believe I am 
about as well off as most people, and shall 





be glad to spend the remainder of my days 
here. And I advise you young people, to 
make the best of the time you have here ; 
for, if my master sells you, it may perhaps 
be to the butcher. I cannot tell you whe- 
ther he is a kind master or not; for none 
of the sheep who have been sold to him 
have ever come back to tell what has hap- 
pened to them.’ 

The jackass had hardly done speaking 
when some one came along, put a little 
saddle on his back, on which was placed a 
little boy, Farmer Easy led the animal, 
while Mrs, Easy with two other children, 
walked behind. 








Narrative. 


THE WHITE PIGEON. 


Is a boy happy because his mother gives 
him every thing he wants? I once read of 
a boy who never asked for any thing which 
he did not get—if it was possible to buy it, 
or procure it in any way. And was he 
happy? By no means. And he made 
every body in the house very uncomforta- 
ble, he was so self-willed, and troublesome, 
and overbearing. 

About a mile from his mother’s house 
there lived 4 poorold man. His three sons 
had been slain in battle, and his dear little 
granddaughter had just died. As you may 
suppose he was very sad and melancholy, 
and the only thing which seemed to give 
him pleasure was to feed and pet a gentle 
white pigeon which had belonged to his 
poor Ruth. Roderick’s mother—for that 
was the name of the boy I am writing about 
—who was a kind and charitable woman, 
had often called to see little Ruth when 
she lay ill, and had sent her nice things 
which her poor grandfather could not have 
bought for her. On one of her visits she 
had taken her son with her, and the old 
man desirous to amuse the little boy had 
showed him his little garden, in which he 
cultivated a few vegetables and flowers, and 
had taken him to see Ruth’s pretty favorite. 
A few days after this visit the little girl 
died. 

Just about this time it happened that 
Roderick was kept in the house several 
days on account of the rain; and notwith- 
standing the efforts of every body to amuse 
and keep him in good humor, he was very 
fretful and discontented. At last he jump- 
ed up from the stool on which he had been 
sitting, and ran to his mother, saying, ‘ Oh, 
I have thought of what I should like to 
amuse me. I should like the pretty white 
pigeon, mamma, do you remember, that the 
old man showed me the day you took me 
with you to his cottage.” ‘Yes, my dar- 
ling,’ said his mother; ‘and I dare say the 
poor old man will be very willing to sell it, 
I will send to him this morning; it will be 
a charming pet for you.’ But the old man, 
when the servant who was sent to buy the 
pigeon told him his errand, steadily refused 
to part with the bird, even when he was 
offered three times its value. ‘ That,’ said 
he sadly, ‘and ten times more, would not 
buy this poor bird of me. Ido not want 
money; this hut will shelter me while I 
live; but the pigeon my poor Ruth loved, 
and that used to feed from her hands, I can- 
not part with.’ 

Roderick’s mother was very much disap- 
pointed to see the servant return empty- 
handed; but when she heard how much 
the poor old man valued his pigeon, she 
felt that it would be quite eruel to wish any 
longer to deprive him of it. Roderick, 
however, burst out crying, as he wasaccus- 











tomed to do whenever he could not get 


what he wished, and would not listen to 
his mother, who tried to make him feel 
pity by talking to him about the grief of the 
old man, and explaining to him why he 
could not part with his granddaughter’s 
favorite pet. And when his passion was 
exhausted, and he could not cry any more, 
he sat cown sullenly ina corner, and would 
not speak, or take notice of anybody. 
His mother hoped that Roderick would get 
over his pet by the morrow; but no, he 
arose next morning in the same bad humor. 
He would not play, nor smile, nor speak. 
His mother felt very unhappy, and began 
to reproach herself for having indulged her 
little boy so foolishly. She could not, 
however, bear the thoughts of his making 
himself ill by Lis fretting, and since nothing 
but the possession of the pretty white pi- 
geon could pacify him, she resolved to go 
herself to the cottage of the old man and 
see what could be done about the matter. 

Without telling Roderick of her inten- 
tion, for fear ofanother disappointment, she 
set off, Onreaching the cottage she found 
the old man engaged in supplying his 
favorite with a cup of fresh water. When 
he saw the lady, however, he came forward 
respectfully, though with his usual sad 
aspect, to greet her. With much reluct- 
ance she made him acquainted with the ob- 
ject of her visit, telling him how inconsol- 
able her little boy was, because he had not 
been able to get the pretty white pigcon 
he had once seen at that spot, and how 
much she feared that fretting after it would 
even make him ill. 

The poor old man now felt very much 
perplexed, He would not have sold his 
favorite at any price, but remembering the 
good lady’s kindness to his granddaughter, 
he felt it would be ungrateful to refuse her 
what she thought necessary for her child’s 
comfort. So after keeping silence for a mo- 
ment or two, he replied, in a sorrowful tone, 
‘You shall have the pigeon, good madam, 
since master Roderick has so much set his 
heart on it.” He spoke almost with tears 
in his eyes, and the lady who saw how 
great a trial it was for him to part with his 
bird, felt ashamed of her son’s selfishness. 
She assured him, however, that Roderick 
would take great care of it; and should he 
grow tired of it, which, in less than a month 
might very likely be the case, she would 
return it in safety to its old abode. Then 
thanking the old man for the sacrifice he 
made for the sake of her little son, she left 
the cottage, after he had promised to bring 


the pigeon to her house in the course of 


an hour or two. 

Roderick was almost wild with joy when, 
on his mother’s return home, she informed 
him that the pretty white pigeon would 
soon be his own. Indeed she almost forgot 
the sadness of the old man, and the selfish- 
ness of the child, in her delight at secing 
the rosy color return to his cheeks, and 
smiles again brightening his face. 

The good old man, though it was such a 
grief to him to part with his bird, had no 
thought of delaying the fulfilment of his 
promise, but at once prepared to carry his 
treasure to its new home. 

The pretty pigeon, ignorant of all that 
was to befall it, was fluttering gaily about 
its perch its white wings gleaming in the 
sunshine; but when the old man came 
near, it flew down, and alighted on his out- 
stretched hand. Very gently he put the 
tame little bird into a small basket, and 
carefully tied down the lid; then, with his 
staff in one hand, and the imprisoned pet 
in the other, took his way forthwith to the 
house where he was anxiously expected. 

When he arrived there, the servant who 





usually opened the door, happened to be 
out of the way, but a stupid-looking boy 
came forward to ask what he wanted. 
This boy, whose name was Michael, could 
seldom deliver any order or direction in the 
words he received it; and in repeating a 
message, generally left out or added some- 
thing, so as to completely alter its sense. 
His want of understanding had been the 
cause of some droll mistakes, and it was 
sometimes suspected that there was some 
lurking love of mischief joined to his dull- 
ness and stupidity. However this might 
be, it was the old man’s luck to give the 
basket containing his precious pigeon into 
the hands of this urchin. He left it with a 
simple message that he had brought the 
bird Master Roderick so longed for, and 
begged Michael to carry it carefully, and 
give it to him immediately. The boy pro- 
mised to do so, and the old man stood for 
a moment gazing mournfully at his treasure, 
as Michael bore it away. He then turned 
to retrace his steps homeward, unconscious 
as the poor bird itself of the fate that await- 
ed it. 

The old man had no sooner departed, than 
the stupid Michael hurried to the kitchen 
with the basket, and opening the lid, said, 
‘See, here is a fine plump little pigeon, 
which is to be dressed immediately for Mas- 
ter Roderick’s dinner. He was crying for 
one all day yesterday, and the old man who 
brought this here said that the mistress 
ordered it herself.’ 

The cook looked with compassion at the 
poor little white pigeon which lay at the 
bottom of the basket very frightened at the 
strange faces which were peering in on it, 
and said, ‘it wasa thousand pities to kill such 
a pretty gentle bird; but, to be sure, Mas- 
ter Roderick must have every thing he 
wanted.’ 

Meantime, Roderick was so impatient to 
see the pigeon, which his mother was pro- 
mising would arrive every moment, that he 
could think of nothing else, and did not 
care to goto dinner. After some delay he 
went in and took his seat at table. 

‘What dainty have we here?’ said his 
mother, as a small dish was placed before 
Roderick, in the centre of which appeared 
a little bird delicately dressed. 

‘It is a pigeon, madam,’ said the servant 
in reply. Roderick opened his eyes very 
wide, and looked in great amazement, first 
at the dish before him, and then at his 
mother. 

‘ The pigeon! what pigeon?’ cricd she 
hastily, dreading that some mistake had oc- 
curred. 

The servant explained, that an old man 
about two hours before had brought a pret- 
ty white pigeon, which he said, Master 
Roderick was to have as soon as possible, 
and the cook accordingly had dressed it 
immediately in great haste. 

* O Roderick,’ cried his mother reproach- 
fully, ‘it is the old man’s bird. What 
grief will he be in when he hears of the 
fate of his poor little pet. If you had not 
so selfishly wished to deprive him of his 
treasure, the pretty pigeon would now be 
fluttering on its perch, as gaily as it was 
this morning, when I begged him for your 
sake to let me have it.’ 

Roderick began to cry very much, partly 
for his own disappointment, but partly also 
for the old man, and partly because his 
mamma had never spoken to him in a tone 
of so much displeasure before, 

Inever heard what the poor old man 
said, or how much grieved he appeared 
when he was told the fate of his pigeon. 
One good, however, resulted from Michael’s 





unfortunate mistake. Roderick’s mother 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 











resolved to teach him to consider the feel- 
ings of others more than she had hitherto 
done, and he, I am happy to say, became 
in a little time a more amiable, as well as 
a happier boy.—Children’s Magazine. 








Moral Cales. 


PORTFOLIO—No. 15. 


BY “AUNT FANNY.” 


" 


THE 


It was an evening in November. I was 


. . o »* . | 
staying in the home ofa friend in one of 


the largest and most beautiful towns in 
New England; ahome where wealth, taste, 
and affection combined to throw a charm 
over the family circle, and make it what 
home should ever be, a place of the deepest 
and purest enjoyment to all belonging toit. 

The solar lamp was lighted, diffusing a 
soft glow over the exquisite pictures on the 
wall, and the group of bright faces around 
the centre table. The curtains were let 
down, and their heavy crimson folds ex- 
cluded the cold winds which was whistling 
drearily without, while a bright glow from 
the well-filled grate completed the feeling 
of warmth and cheerfulness. What if dur- 
ing these wintry hours, the wind blew tem- 
pestuously, driving the storm-clouds wild- 
ly through the sky? What if the fast-fall- 
ing snow was busy burying shrub and 
flower-plant under its ‘* fleecy mantle,” 
piling itsclfin fantastic shapes on fence and 
tree, gravelled walk and grassy mound? 
The ruddy warmth within was only made 
more cheerful by the passing thought of 
what was going on without. Most of the 
large family circle were singing, and as 
their voices united in a delicious strain of 
music accompanied by a_ skilfully-toned 
piano, the song was but the more sweet and 
joyous for the occasional breaking in of 
a wild storm-note from without. 

It was a pleasant hour, and nothing 
seemed wanting to complete its joy; yet 
when the door opened, and a nice matronly 
looking woman entered, bearing in her arms 
what seemed a mere bundle of white flan- 
nel, every thing clse was thrown aside, as 
if completely valueless. Nothing was 
heard but, ‘oh aunty, let me have it!’ ‘oh 
please give me the baby !'—oh I want it just 
one minute ! 

The tiny creature was unwrapped from 
its richly embroidered blankets and passed 
from hand to hand, half smothered by cares- 
ses while admired anew by every member 
of the group. ‘ Was there ever such cun- 
ning little hands! such pretty blue eyes! 
sucha beautiful dimple! sucha fascinating 
smile!’ * Was there ever so white a neck ; 
so plump an arm; or so funny a little 
fuot?? Oh no no, never! never to them; 
for it was a first baby; and that fond 
papa, and those doating uncles and aunts, 
it was no more like common babies than 
the flashing diamond is like a bit of glass! 
no indeed, there never was, and never would 
be such another; so beautiful, so precious, 
so unspeakably wonderful. Little Frank, 
(only nine years old himself) at length by 
dint of much teazing and having received 
many admonitions, gained possession of 
the treasure; after balancing it carefully 
on his knees, and elevating its head to 
what he considered a proper point, he said 
to me in a loud whisper ‘ Why, Miss Par- 
ker, he’s my niece, isnt he? Only think 
ofthat! ‘This Irishism being overheard, 
produced peals of laughter, and poor Fran- 
kie wholly unable to comprehend the joke, 
stared wondcringly round, till, to relieve 
him I replied, * Your nephew, Frank, you 
mean ;’ upon which he laughed louder than 
anybody else; and the baby was hastily 
snatched away, being supposed to be in 
danger of sufivcation from his tightened 
embrace. 

But the baby must hear some music; 
Margaret must play for it; and the little 
creature really seemed to listen as if charm- 
ed by the sweet melody, so it was pro- 
nounced to have a wonderful taste for mu- 
sic; a second Ole Bull perhaps! on search- 
ing, the bump of music was found remark- 
ably developed on its little cranium, so 
were all other good and desirable bumps. 
While this was going on, I sat an interest- 
ed spectator of the scene. Being no rela- 
tion, I could not hope to touch the little 
darling on this, his first visit to the parlor. 
Yet the little thing had exercised its pecu- 
liar fascination on me as well as others. 
Its purity, its helplessness, its clinging 
trustfulness touched my heart, and I fell 


to musing over its mysterious life, and 

dreaming pictures of its future. That soft- 
| ly closing eye, what shall it not look upon 
ere it sleeps in death! That tiny hand, 
what feats of strength may it not perform, 
before it shall moulder into dust! How 
| widely may it scatter blessings, and oh, 
sad thought, how widely may it desolate 
and ruin! ‘The hand of him who last week 
killed his own father, was once as soft, as 
delicately moulded, perhaps as tenderly 
caressed as this! Is there folded up in this 
little frame a future Howard, or Napoleon 
—a Penn, ora Robespierre? We know 
not; we only know there is within this 
mysteriously-wrought little frame a spark 





into larger growth and strength long after 
earth and sky and blazing star have faded, 
which may then, (ah how sincerely did I 
hope it would !) be singing among ‘ the ten 
thousand times ten thousand’ angels before 
God’s throne a note of unutterable love and 
joy. Fervently did my heart pray ‘the 
infinite and eternal Father keep thee, little 
one, and uphold thee with his own arm of 
might! He alone knoweth how fearfully 
and wonderfully thou art made ; how mys- 
teriously are blended in thy nature dust 
and spirit—the earthly and the heavenly, 
and He alone can guide and save thee ! 
little stranger, voyager on a boundless 
ocean which eternity itself cannot limit and 
which no finite eye, however loving, can 
explore !’ 





Natural History. 











INSECTS.—NO. VIL. 
THE SPIDER. 


This, my little friends, although a very 
common, is a very wonderful insect, and 
though you have seen it so frequently, yet 
I can probably tell you much that you have 
never known before with regard to its 
habits, &c. It has two divisions in its 
body, the fore part, containing the head and 
breast, is separated from the back part by 
a very slender thread, through which there 
is communication with the other part. 
The frort part is covered with a hard shell, 
as are also the legs which adhere to the 
breast. The back part is covered with a 
skin filled with minute hairs, which stand 
erect all over it, but cannot be seen with 
the unaided eye. They have several eyes 
all around the head, sometimes six, and 
frequently eight. These do not move like 
ours, but are stationary. They have no 
eyelids, but are defended by a transparent 
horny substance, which guards the eye and 
assists the vision. 

As the animal procures its food by the 
utmost watchfulness, its Creator has wisely 
provided it with a number of eyes that it 
may have the earliest information of the 
capture of its prey. Spiders have two pin- 
cers on the front of the head, rough, with 
small points like the teeth of a saw, and 
terminating in claws like a cat. A little 
below the front part of the claw is a little 
hole, through which it emits a poison which 
although harmless to us, instantly destroys 
its prey. This is the most powerful weap- 
on it has against its foes. These insects 
can open or extend their pincers as they 
require them, never opening them unless 
there is a necessity for their use. They 
have eight legs, resembling those of a 
lobster, and are very similar to them in 
another respect, for if one of their limbs 
are torn off, like the lobster, a new one will 
quickly grow in its place, and the spider is 
again ready for another affray. At the end 
of each leg there are three crooked moveable 
claws, by the asistance of which, it adheres 
to its web. 

Besides the eight legs just mentioned, 
the spider has two others, which may be 
called arms, as they do not use them in 
moving, but hold their prey with them. 
When these insects walk on bodies which 
are perfectly smooth, such as looking- 
glasses or polished marble, they do not 
hold on by their claws, but by squeezing a 
little sponge which grows near the end of 
the claws, that contains a glutinous sub- 
stance which causes them to adhere to the 
smooth surface unfil they have taken a 
second step. The spider has other means 
also, of securing its prey besides its formid- 
able claws, and its little bag of poison; it 
is a very experienced hunter, and spreads 





its nets to catch such animals as it is unable 


to pursue. Its webs are generally fixed 
in such places as the flies are most liable to 
frequent, and there the wily hunter will 
wait and watch, for days and sometimes 
weeks together, in patient expectation, 
seldom changing its situation though ever 
so unsuccessful. For the purpose of mak- 
ing this web, nature has supplied this animal 


| with a substance which resembles soft glue, 


of undying life, which shall be expanding ! 





this is contained in a bag, and is drawn 
out by the insect as he wishes to use it. 
The threads which seem so fine as we look 
at them, are, notwithstanding, composed 
of five joined together, and these are many 
times doubled as the web is being formed. 
There are many kinds of spiders, but I can 
only tell you of them generally, as our limits 
will not admit of more. ESTELLE. 








Nursery. 








WHAT THE BROOK SAID TO LUCY 
GRAY. 


As I seated myself down under the shade 
of a beautiful weeping elm, which hung 
over a sweet little running brook, and 
whose branches seemed, as the wind bent 
them, to thank and thank the little brook 
for the nourishment which it gave their 
roots: and as I mused of the many scenes 
which that little brook had witnessed, it 
seemed to murmur, ‘ Yes, Mary, a story I 
can tell; there is Lucy Gray, she has often 
put her little white feet in here, and I have 
kissed them still whiter, and gathered 
flowers on my banks, and would sing with 
the birds overhead, till I could not tell 
which was sweetest. She sometimes comes 
and tells me all her troubles; she seems 
now to have more troubles than when she 
was carried in her mother’s arms. A few 
days since she came down to see me, and 
stretched herself on that bank on which 
you are now seated. I observed her eyes, 
which are as blue as the sky, were quite 
red with weeping, and her lips were pouty. 
I felt sorry, and murmured at her feet to 
comfort her. But I soon began to hear 
her say—‘I think it is too bad! Mother 
never will let me do any thing; she would 
not let me go to the party in the woods 
the other day for fear I might take cold, 
and be sick as I was last week; and then 
she says I must not spend my money in 
confectionary, ice creams, candy, and such 
things. I think she is very unkind; she says 
I shall be just like a drunkard, who cannot 
pass a bar room without wishing to drink, 
and that it is very wicked to spend so 
much money; one ice cream a day, for a 
week, amounts to almost halfas much as a 
poor laboring man earns a day to buy food 
for six or eight, perhaps more, of a family ; 
but when you add cake to the cream, and a 
little candy when you leave the shop, see 
how much money you will spend in a 
month.’ 

When Lucy had thought for a moment, 
she began to pull up the flowers within her 
reach, which I had been keeping for some 
good little girl; then she threw them into 
my boson, which proved a watery grave 
for them. And I murmured my sorrow, 
and then Lucy said, ‘I don’t care, I will 
do as I please in spite of any one.’ 

Just at this moment the wind whistled 
mournfully through the tree, and a bird 
sang such a mournful song, that I felt sad, 
and kept murmuriug at Lucy’s feet, feeling 
pained that one so lovely should have such 
wicked thoughts come into her heart. 

Just as these thoughts were passing 
through my mind, Lucy lifted her head 
from her knee on which it had been rest- 
ing, her face sorrowful, and her eyes full 
of tears, but raised to heaven, and she 
said.’ 

‘ Forgive me, my heavenly father, forgive 
my wicked thoughts, take away this sinful 
heart for my Saviour’s sake.’ 

And she shuddered, as a voice seemed to 
say, ‘ Your mother may die, then you can 
do as you please.’ 

Again her eyes were raised to heaven, 
in thanks for the timely warning. 

Then she began to gather up the flowers 
she had thrown away in her passion; but 
they were mostly washed away by my busy 
waters, which had not the passions of the 
sinful heart. 

And I whispered to Lucy, as she gather- 
ed them so faded and wet. ; 

‘Enjoy the flowers of life, my Lucy, 
while in your path, and do not destroy them 
in your passion. Gather them at your 





te, 


pleasure. Learn a lesson of them, dear 
Lucy, and go on in the path which yoy 
have this day resolved upon, under ‘the 
elm tree by the murmuring brook. You; 
mother, dear kind mother may soon die, 
and leave you to do as you please, by 
where will you find such forgiving love? 
Remember what the spirit whispered to 
your heart under the elm tree. M. D, 
Ch. Witness, 


wer 








Learning. 








WRITING COMPOSITIONS. 


‘Father,’ said Henry K., ‘my teacher 
says, that all the boys in my class must 
write a composition, and hand it tohimb 
next Saturday noon. What shall I do? 
I can’t write a composition. I can’t think 
ofa single thing to write about. I wish 
you would tell me what to write.’ 

‘It will not be your composition, my 
son, if I tell you what to write.’ 


‘But what shall I do, father? Iam 
sure I cannot write one.’ 
‘ Let it rest for the present. I want you 


should tell me now about your visit to 
youruncle Henry’s. Ihave not had leisure 
to ask you anything about it since you re- 
turned.’ 

‘I had a very pleasant visit, father. In 
the morning cousin William took me over 
to Mr. Green’s garden, to see his tulip 
beds. They were beautiful. I never saw 
such a variety of colors. Mr. Green seem- 
ed pleased to see that I admired them s0 
much, and asked me if I had any flowers 
at home. I told him I had a small bed, 
He said he would give me some bulbs in 
the fall; and if I set them out, and took 
good care of them, I should have tulips of 
my own in the spring, I thought he was 
very kind. I thanked him, and told him] 
should be very glad to have some tulips in 
my bed. After we returned from Mr. 
Green’s, I looked over cousin William’s 
books till dinner time. After dinner, ] 
walked in the garden with aunt Mary and 
Lucy and William. Lucy showed me her 
bed, in which were some beautiful heart’s- 
ease. She said there was a beautiful story 
about heart’s-ease in the Child’s Paper, 
and she would tell me all she could re- 
member of it. It said: ‘ A great king had 
a beautiful garden, filled with all kinds of 
trees, fruits, and flowers. One day the 
gardener came to him, and told him that 
the trees and flowers were all dying. The 
king went out to see what was the cause. 
First he went to a grand old oak tree, of 
which he was very proud, and said, * Why, 
oak, what is the matter with you?’ And 
the oak said, ‘I dont think I am of any use. 
I can’t bear either fruit or flowers, and 
only take up room. IfI was only a rose 
bush, I could bear sweet flowers; or if I 
was a peach or pear tree, or even a grape 
vine, I could give you fruit.’ Then he 
went to his favorite rose-bush, and that 
said, ‘I am of no ase, because I cannot bear 
fruit.’ And the grape vine complained that 
it was a poor weak creature, and could not 
even bear up its own weight, but must 
cling to a tree or post. As the king was 
feeling very sad, to see his garden in such 
a condition, he suddenly spied a little 
heart’s-ease, with its face turned up to 
him, looking as bright and smiling as pos- 
sible. He asked the heart’s-ease how it 
came to be so blooming, when every thing 
around it was wilting away. ‘ Why,’ said 
the heart’s-ease, ‘I thought you wanted 
me here. If you had wanted an oak, you 
wonld have planted an acorn; if you had 
wanted roses, you would have set out 4 
rose bush; and if you had wanted grapes, 
you would have put in a grape vine. But 
I knew that what you wanted of me, was 
to be a heart’s-ease ; and so I thought I 
would try and be the very best little 
heart’s-ease that ever I can.’’ I liked the 
story very much, and thought to myself, if 
I am only a boy, I will try to be the very 
best son and brother that ‘ever I can.’ 
When we came into the house little Ed- 
ward wanted me to play horse with him. 
I was just going to tell him that I did not 
wish to play, when I thought of the 
heart’s-ease, and said to myself, I will try 
to be the kindest cousin to little Edward 
‘that Lever can.’ Just before I started for 


home, Edward came and climbed upon my 
knee, and looking into my face with his 
bright, black eyes, said, ‘ Henry will come 
again soon, won’t he?’ 


I felt that I had 
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tried to be a good cousin to him. Uncle 
Henry brought me home in his buggy, and 
so ended a pleasant visit with a pleasant 
ide.” 

. In a little while after Henry had finished 
his story, his father said to him, ‘I have a 
composition here, for you to carry to your 
teacher next Saturday.’ 

Henry looked surprised, and asked what 
it was. 

‘Shall I read it to you?’ said his father. 
‘If you please, father.’ 
He then read from the paper before him 
the story of Henry's visit to his uncle’s 
‘yst as he had: related it. 

‘Why, father, you do not call that a 
composition 

‘Certainly I do, and a very good one, 
fora boy of your years.’ 

‘But I should not think of writing a 
composition in that way, just as I would 
talk.’ 

‘Why not? Canyou tell me what is 
the difference between composition and 
conversation?’ ‘ Not exactly.’ 

‘Well, it is this: in conversation you 
speak your thoughts, in composition you 
write them. Did you think it any hard- 
ship to sit down and tell me about your 
visit ?” 

‘No, father; it was no hardship at all, 
but a pleasure.’ 

‘If I had requested you to write me an 
account of it, would you have found this 
as easy ?” 

‘No, father, I think not.’ 

‘This is because you are in the habit of 
speaking your thoughts, and are notin the 
habit of writing them. We cannot do any 
thing with ease, which we are not in the 
habit of doing. Your teacher required you 
to write compositions, because he wishes 
you to form the habit of writing your 
thoughts. You will often find it very con- 
yenient to be able to write, as well as to 
speak your thoughts. Practice will make 
iteasy for you to do this. The next time 
you have a composition to write, remember 
itis only thinking, or expressing your 

‘thoughts on paper. This would have been 
strictly your own composition, and a very 
good one, if you had written down your 
thoughts instead of my doing it for you.’ 

‘I believe I have had a wrong idea about 
writing composition,’ said Heary ; ‘I think 
Ishall not dread it quite so much again. 
I have a good many thoughts about differ- 
ent things, and I think I can manage to 
write some of them on paper.’ 

a 

Tu1nK.—Thought engenders thought. 
Place one idea upon paper, another will 
follow it, and still another, until you have 
written a page. You cannot fathom your 
mind, There isa well of thought there 
which has no bottom. The more you draw 
ftom it, the more clear and fruitful it will 
be. Ifyou neglect to think yourself, and 
ue other people’s thoughts, giving them 
utterance only, you will never know what 
youare capable of. At first your ideas 
may come out in lumps, homely and shape- 
less; but no matter ; time and perseverance 
vill arrange and polish them. Learn to 
think, and you wiJl learn to write; the 
more you think, the better you will ex- 
Press your ideas. 
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1DO SO LOVE PICTURES. 


‘I do so love pictures,’ exclaimed a 
‘orrow-stricken woman, smiling in the 
nidst of tears that we had caught her shed- 
ding over a little child’s picture-book ; 
‘even these rude and simple illustrations 
fect me now as readily as they did when 
was avery ‘wee’ girl. Indeed, more; 
“tI confess you have found me sentiment- 
illy crying over these coarse and hardly 
plainable prints.’ 

She wiped the tears away from her mild 
prey eyes, and bent her head again to the 
ittle book. ‘ Here,’ said she, pointing to 

¢ figure of a nurse laying a baby in its 
ather’s arms; ‘ nine such have I borne on 


Parental. 





my bosom; frail, beautiful things, with. 


yes that told me all I wished to know, 
ong before the soul found vent between 
he little lips of coral. Gabrielle was the 
tst; my heart was bound up in her; they 
€emed her an angel, and truly, truly, for 
he Lord that gave, called her back home in 
few short months; but she. was so heav- 
ily, that this old home seemed sacred, 
cause she smiled into being here. Isa— 





















































dear little langhing Isadore—hung her 
golden harp next on the willow of our sad 
hopes, and passed away, singing, ‘ O, sweet 
Jerusalem! O, my sweet Saviour-Father !’ 
so lightly and happily amid her pain, that 
our tears were more sacredly joyful over 
her little dead body, than were our smiles 
when she was first laid in my arms. 

Eddy, with curls like silver-flakes, and 
eyes of blue, took the next deep hold on 
our love; he was so gentle-tempered and 
unearthly beautiful, that it did not seem a 
sin to worship him; and so we set him up 
in the holiest niche of the heart; but God 
crumbled the idol, and at His voice the 
gentle child, with all his angelic loveliness, 
faded into darkness, till but the pedestal 
stands, bearing only his dear footprints. 

Then Alice and Lilly, my twins, that 
lived just long enough to dance over the 
fields, and gather handfuls of the old-fash- 
ioned buttercup, that poetry of flowers to 
the child; who used to sleep with both 
little heads upon my bosom, both little 
hands locked together; with lips, and 
cheeks, and veined eyelids, and fair light 
locks, andsmiles, even in dreams, so much 
alike, that one seemed to the other as the 
shadow of a rosebud in clear water will 
seem to the bud itself. 

They slept in one coffin; and innocent 
fingers scattered roses over brow and upon 
bosom, and there was great grief at their 
burial. 

Here is another little picture—‘ Giving 
away the bride.’ That recalls Mary—the 
true, timid, gentle-hearted Mary. I agon- 
ized over the cradle for her life, when the 
frail baby-form was shaken by the breath 
of dissolution; and God spared her until I 
gave her away at the alter; I did not know 
I was giving her to death. She never 
lived to press the lips of her first born, 
when all the golden wealth of hope, of new 
affections, of joyous, young mother life, 
was showering at her feet, she passed into 
heaven, whispering, ‘ For me to die is gain 
—-yes,’ folding her white fingers, and lift- 
ing her holy eyes, ‘ great gain,’ 

Pardon me if I weep; there were three 
more, Agnes, the sainted, who from her 
infancy held converse with silver-haired 
men, and told them such things of heaven, 
as are sometimes put into the ‘mouths of 
babes and sucklings.’ She slept in peace 
before she had reached the age of ten 
years; and many a minister of God follow- 
ed her to the sacred place of burial. And 
even as I felt that her pure spirit might 
then be floating above, around me, I could 
not but exclaim, though I heard the creak- 
ing coffin, as they lowered it in her grave, 
* Blessed be God for the loan of that angel ; 
I deserved not the gift.’ 

‘Ellis and Harry, you knew;’ and fora 
moment her sobs come thick and fast; but 
she recovered self-possession, and pointed 
to a little engraving of a river, a boat, and 
some wild, rocky scenery. 

‘My beautiful Ellis perished while striv- 
ing to save the life of his comrad’s only 
sister. It is all before me now;; the stifled 
voices at the door, the thrilling exclara- 
tions of gathered neighbors, the howling 
of Fido, his pet dog; that sickly faintness 
that seemed to dissolve my very soul; that 
awful shuddering of the nerves, that irre- 
sistible desire to look forth, and the hand 
on my heart, and the voice in my spirit 
holding me back—it is all before me now! 

My poor husband besought me to move, 
to weep, to speak, but I could not. Had 
the fate of an empire depended upon the 
shedding of one tear, I could not have shed 
that tear. 

Well, it is all over; Ellis has laid in his 
little grave for fifteen years, and my Harry, 
the only boy I raised to nanhood, lies to- 
day where the ocean sighs an eternal re- 
quiem, as it sweeps above his lifeless body.’ 

She sobbed slightly ;—the sob was echo- 
ed. I turned my head, and shall I ever 


forget the thrill that struck through my° 


whole frame! Notten paces off stood a 
tall young man, with tears upon ais dark 
lashess, and his black eyes glistening. 
Hope was painted upon his cheek, his 
arms were raised, his form swayed forward, 
and that holiest of earthly names trembled 
on his lips. 

I could not forbear grasping the hand of 
my friend; I was wild with mingled ap- 
prehension and joy. She too turned, and 
with a shriek that unlocked the fountain of 
my tears, exclaimed, ‘Harry, Harry, my 
boy! my boy! and in another moment 
was locked closely within his arms. 








O, that scene !—I have tried again and 
again—I cannot portray it. Language is 
faint, feeling inadequate. It was one of 
those blisses that compensate for years of 
anguish. 

Why should I prolong my sketch, save 
to say that young L is the staff and 
stay of his aged mother; that he treats her 
with a reverence such as few parents elicit ; 
that she is to him the light of his eyes, the 
blessing of his fireside ? 

Ah! I shall never forget that hour of 
mingled pain and pleaaure, when I heard 
those simple words from the heart of my 
friend—*I do so love pictures !—Olive 
Branch. 
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Denevolence. 
THE BASKET OF CHIPS. 


As I sat by my window this morning, 
thinking what a pleasant morning it was 
after the rain of the day previous, many a 
pretty child passed by, dressed so cool, and 
looking so happy, to take a walk on the 
mall, and look at the fountain toss the clear 
water into so many pretty forms—or with 
hoop in hand to run till weary with plea- 
sure in chasing it, then return to quict 
happy homes, soft beds, and easy couches. 

Just as.I was enjoying this pleasant pic- 
ture, what a different sight met my view. 
Two little girls and a boy, only half clad, 
their little hands holding on their heads 
great baskets of chips, seeming much too 
heavy for them to bear; their frail bodies 
bent with the weight; for one little head 
was covered with pretty curls which many 
a rich lady would give much to put on her 
child’s head, 

As they passed my window their bare 
feet patting, my thoughts followed them 
home, perhaps to have a blow for thanks, 
ora poor dinner cooked by these very 
chips ; perhaps a drunken father or mother, 
to send them to an unblessed bed with 
curses. 

Have my little friends thought of the 
misery of the poor children, whom they so 
often meet in the streets, and I fear some- 
times treat with contempt. 

I do not like te tell it—but once I saw 
a very pretty boy pass me on the street, 
when he met one of these little boys with 
a large basket of chips on his head. The 
seemingly pretty boy gave it a little push 
as he passed, and over it went. How I 

despised this seeming young gentleman. 

The poor little fellow sat down on the 
steps of a house near by, and looked at the 
pile as if he had not courage to pick them 
up again, and a tear stood in his eye; 
whether he knew the boy touched the bas- 
ket, I know not, but the seemingly pretty 
boy, made that poor boy’s lot in life a little 
more hard to bear, and caused tears to flow 
from eyes too much accustomed to weep. 

My dear little friends, you who have 
pleasant homes, soft beds, plenty of food, 
and warm clean clothing, remember the 
poor; and when you meet them, or if they 
call at your doors, treat them kindly, and 
add not one pang to their already hard 
lot.—M. D. [Ch. Witness. 














Religion. 








ORIGINAL. 


THE CROSS AND THE CROWN. 

“The way of the cross, is the way of Life.” 

I chanced the other day to meet with a 
beautiful account of Madam Guyon’s life of 
self-sacrifice and benevolent effort, of whom 
many of my readers may perhaps never 
have heard. I will tell you what I can re- 
member of it, as much good'instruction may 
be drawn from her example. 

Far away over the sea, in the southern 
part of “‘ sunny France,” but not in its 
attractive portions, did she labor, but in 
those most remote and less favored. There 
she passed years, toiling for the happiness 
of those around her—suffering persecution 
and hardships, but meekly enduring all for 
the love she bore to human beings, and 
never-dying souls. 

No one could take from her that inward 
quiet, which was her attendant in scenes of 
misery and even persecution; and in her 
God she trusted, believing he would order 
all things for her real good. 

During a famine she used every effort to 
preserve from death, several poor families 
who lived near her—going without food 





herself for days, in order that the sick and 
the dying should be comforted. For a long 
time she lived in a miserable hovel, appro- 
priating for the use of her child and maid, 
the only comfortable room in the building, 
reserving for herself an unfurnished apart- 
ment in the attic—accessible only by a lad- 
der upon the outside of the house. Yet 
with these accommodations, Madam Guyon 
was happy—hopeful—prayerful. Desiring 
no greater pleasure, than to bind up the 
broken heart, and to give comfort to the 
needy.— ” * * 

It was near the close of a bright sum- 
mer’s day, when Madam Guyon, her child, 
and one female friend, entered a light 
bark, on an errand of mercy. A brilliant 
rainbow spanned the heavens, as they left 
the shore, gladdening the heart of the 
pious woman, who remembered the “ bow 
of promise” of olden times, and felt that 
the presence of the most High would go 
with her, and crown her labors with suc- 
cess. 

Madam Guyon, who soon was intently 
rciding her Bible, did not observe her 
daughter, who was sitting at her feet, until 
her attention was directed to the occupa- 
tion of the little girl, by her companion. 
Silently had the child of seven summers, 
formed many little crosses of bark, which 
she found in the boat, and fastened them 
upon her mother’s dress, so that with these 
she was literally covered; the lady turning 
to the child said, 

‘And will you not give me, some of 
these pretty crosses >” 

“No,” she replied, “they are all for my 

dear mother.” 
_ Presently she was observed to be weav- 
ing a crown of willow and rushes, and 
with a face radiant with love and gladness, 
she placed it upon her mother’s head, say- 
ing, “* After you have borne the cross, you 
should wear the crown.” 

Were not these words truly prophetic? 
Crosses many and severe were laid upon 
her to the end of life, and now she wears a 
fadeless crown. 

You too, my dear young friends, have a 
cross to bear, and if you are “ faithful unto 
death,” a crown of eternal life will be 
yours. Z. 





Morality. 
A FABLE ABOUT CHILDREN’S TEMPERS. 

“T cannot tell how it is,” said a tall and 
straight young Nettle one day to an aged 
and broad-leaved Dock, which grew about 
a yard off—* I cannot tell how it is that no 
little flower-gatherer has ever taken me 
away from this dull. place. I wish some 
one would, for I am quite tired of looking 
at that grey old garden paling before us; 
and I have heard the songs that the birds 
sing here, till I know them all by heart, 
and could repeat them, if they were not so 
stupid, and all abeut nothing. Only yes- 
terday there was a little girl came here, and 
she plucked those great gawky cousins of 
mine with the white flowers, and the stunty 
red-flowered cousins too; and I saw she 
had gathered some other relations of mine, 
with large blue,bell-flowers ; and she look- 
ed at me, and put out her hand to take me, 
but before she had touched me, I am sure, 
she snatched it back, and began to cry, 
and said I had stung her I dare say it was 
what those disagreeable cousins told her to 
say; they always were mischief-makers, I 
never stung myself; what did she mean 
by saying Thad stung her? But I don't 
care, somebody else will pluck me, and be 
glad to have so fine a plant, of such a dark 
green hue, in her nosegay.”’ 

“ Ah!” said the old Dock, ‘ you think, 
because you have not felt your own stings, 
that you did not sting the little girl. I 
can tell you that I have known a great 
many stinging nettles in my time and I 
never saw one put into a nosegay yet; how- 
ever much they wished it, no one could 
bear the stings.” 

Just then a boy passed along the lane, 
who looked at the discontented nettle as if 
he would have gathered it; and it thought 
that now it should surely be taken away, 
and carried to see the fine sights it had 
heard about. But no sooner had he touch- 
ed it, than he shouted out, “‘ O! you nasty 
stinging-nettle, you shall never play me 
that trick again!’ And he gave it a blow 
with a stick he had, and broke it all down; 
and in afew hours it was quite withered and 


dead. (London) Teacher’s Offering. 
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Editorial. 


SOMETHING ABOUT HONOR. 


One afternoon in the latter part of July, a 
number of the boys in the school in Rossville 
seemed to feel very little interest in their 
lessons, when the eye of the teacher was not 
upon them, they were employed in whispering 
instead of study, and when school was dismissed 
for the day,. they retired to an adjoining 
grove and spent some time in earnest conver- 
sation. 

While they were thus employed, they were 
unexpectedly joined by two boys who were not 
members of the school. ‘Let us ask them to 
go with us,’ said one. 

‘They may not keep the secret, said 
another. 

At length it was agreed upon to extend to 
the new-comers, the proposed invitation. 

‘We are going to have some pears this 
afternoon, said Hiram Stephens, the leader of 
the party, ‘and you may have some, if you have 
a mind to go with us.’ 

‘ Where are you going ? said Samuel Hobart, 
the larger of the boys thus addressed. 

‘We will tell you, provided you promise to 
keep it a profound secret.’ 

‘I will not tell’ 

‘ You are sure.’ 

‘Upon my honor.’ 

‘ That is enough for him,’ said Isaac Gale, 
‘now let us see what Joel says.’ 

‘[ had rather not know where you are going, 
if there is anything wrong about it,’ said Joel. 

‘ Don’t tell him, he will tell,’ said a number 
of voices. 

‘I do not wish to know,’ said Joel, ‘for I am 
sure it is something wrong, or you would not 
wish to keep it secret.’ 

*Come on then, all but Joel; said Hiram, 
‘He can go home. He can’t keep a secret.’ 

The boys then set off, and Samuel with 
them, and after an hour’s walk, came to a lone 
house with a small garden about it, in the 
midst of the forest. ‘The house seemed to be 
tenantless, though it was in good repair. 

‘ Let us go to the door and knock,’ said one, 
‘for he may have come home.’ 

‘What would you say, if he should come to 
the door? said another. 

* Ask him for a drink of water,’ was the reply, 

‘ And he will ask if you could not see the 
spring? you had better get up some other pre- 
tence.’ 

‘I will go and see if he is at home, at any 
rate.’ 

He knocked at the door, and there was no 
reply; he then looked,n at the window, and 
satisfied himself that the occupant of the house 
had not returned. 

The boys then went at their proposed object, 
the rifling of a small pear tree that was laden 
with golden fruit. They succeeded in their 
object, and went on their way homeward re- 
joicing. 

When the owner of the pears came home, 
and found his pears had been stolen, he made 
some inquiries, and found that a number of 
boys had been seen in the vicinity of his 
dwelling, and he rightly conjectured that they 
were the thieves. ‘Hobart’s boy, was with 
them,’ said his informer, ‘ask him about it, and 
he will tell you, for he is an honorable fellow.’ 

‘ Honorable fellows don’t steal,’ said Simon. 

‘ Well, you had better ask him about it, he 
prides himself on keeping his honor bright.’ 

Accordingly Simon called on Samuel, and 
inquired if he knew any thing about his pears. 
Samuel assured him that he did not. 

‘ How could you say so,’ said Joel, who was 
with him when he was thus questioned, *‘ when 
you know all about it ? 

‘ Did’nt you hear me promise upon my honor, 
that I would not tell? A man must keep his 
honor bright.’ 

*‘ Not at the expense of truth. It seems to 
me that truth and honor go together, and that 

you cannot have one without the other.’ 

* You don’t know much about the matter.’ 

Which of the boys had the right view of the 
matter? = 
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SCRAPS. 

Sydney Smith once said of a great talker, 
that it would greatly improve him, if he had 
now and then a few flashes of silence. 

As daylight can be seen through the smallest 
holes, so do the most trifling things show a 
person’s character. 





A PIOUS SUFFERER. 
Virginia, Sept. 3d, 1852, 

When living in the village of C——, our at- 
tention was arrested one Sunday by seeing a 
shrivelled miserable form, pushing herself along 
by the aid of a low chair, in which she sat, 
turning it first this way, then that, till she suc- 
ceeded in reaching the church, which we were 
told was nearly two miles from her residence. 
Every Sunday morning and afternoon might be 
seen this poor old woman. She had for many 
years been in this helpless condition, unable to 
straighten her limbs, with her knees pressed 
nearly to her waist. 

A little cabin was allotted her at the out- 
skirts of the village, and upon calling there and 
seeing the floor purely white and clean, with 
every thing belonging to her in the same state, 
weasked who assisted her, she replied she lived 
entirely alone ; that her floor was scoured daily 
by her own stiff and crooked hands, her clothes 
washed, and every thing kept in the most per- 
fect order. She said she gradually let herself 
down between two chairs, untill she reached 
the floor, aad after having cleaned one patch, 
shifted herself in like manner to the next; not 
being able to stand upright, crutches were of 
no avail, and rather than have a speck of dirt 
around her, she had for years resorted to the 
painful expedient described. A clean white 
cloth covered a small deal table, upon which 
she said was her dinner, she lifted a basin that 
was placed over another, in the latter were a 
crust of dry bread and two raw onions. 

Poor old woman, thy perfect content would 
be riches too many! After having for a 
long time excited the compassion of the 
neighborhood, a subscription was set on foot 
by some charitable persons to procure her a less 
painful mode of conveyance to church. 

A comfortable chair was purchased with 
wheels, the centre one guided by turning a 
handle with the hands, and soon that church 
loving aged creature was seen wheeling away 
to the spot she liked best on earth. 

The sexton would on communion Sundays, 
lead her as carefully to the alter as if she was 
his mother, and by the side of the youthful and 
gaily dressed might be seen the stricken form 
of her who when she puts on herrobes of im- 
mortality, may perchance be among the lovliest 
of God’s holy angels. Tue Exite. 

—p————— 
LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
Prattsbvagh, N. Y. Sep. 22, 1852. 

My dear ‘ Companion,’—I had forgotten how 
slight a neglect or inattention would give you 
unbrage and alienate you from me. Why, if 
I were as testy as you appear to be, our friend- 
ship would be terminated at once, and we 
should never meet again. But I don’t know 
how to part with you, touchy as you are; and 
if you will be reconciled for a dollar, do take 
it, and come again—and make up your back 
Visits too. Affectionately yours, 

8. L. H. Suir. 

“ Testy,” “ Touchy.” —Now, dear friend, con- 
sider that “ Brother Jonathan’s Farm” extends 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and that for 
twenty-five vears past the Companion has been 
travelling after its patrons, from one end of the 
farm to the other—and some of those patrons 
are forgetful about pay-day, some are children 
to whom the paper is sent as a present, and 
sometimes patrons die as well as other people ; 
of course we are liable to frequent losses, and 
are obliged to have a rule of requiring pay- 
ment in advance, especially from those at a 
distance. When a paper stops, the subscriber 
will be reminded of a neglected duty, and we 
will always forward any No. that may be mis- 
sing. 

















I'VE GOT A BIBLE! ’'VEGOT A BIBLE. 


One of our distributers at the West, says: 
‘I visited aGerman family consisting of the 
father, mother, and six children. Their Ger- 
man Bible was nearly worn out. The father 
and four of the children were able to read Eng- 
lish ; yet among them all they had but one 
small Testament. They had long been want- 
ing an English Bible, but they were poor, and 
had not been able to procure one. I gave the 
mother a copy. She expressed much grati- 
tude; and as I was leaving, she ran to the 
house, holding up the Bible and exclaiming at 
the top of her voice, ‘I’ve got a Bible! te 
gota Bible!’ Upon hearing this, the children 
ran out and eagerly gathered around her to see 
the rich gift which the Lord had sent them ; 
and it was truly affecting to witness the joy 





which it awakened in the hearts of the entire 
family.” [Bible Record. 


—»————_ 


I HAVE A BIBLE SOMETIMES, BUT NOT 
NOW. 

“ T visited a widow,” says the same distribu- 
ter, “who was more than sixty years of age. 
On asking her if she had a Bible, she replied, 
“T have one sometimes, but not now!’ On 
further inquiry I found that one Bible was the 
common property of four families. Her son 
and two daughters, in their families, had to 
share it with her, and in her own expressive 
language, ‘her own turn,did not come very often.’ 
The Bible, she said, was her greatest earthly 
comfort. I gave her a copy, for which she 
expressed thanks again and again, and declared 
herself willing to do anything in her power to 
pay for it.” ib. 

—_—~@—— 


PRESENT TO A TEACHER. 


In one of the Sabbath schools in New York 
city, a teacher had a class of young men who 
were mostly salaried cierks. Not long ago, 
the teacher lost his health and was obliged to 
give up his class. The members of the class 
then made up a purse of $350, and presented 
itto him as a token of their regard. The 
members of Sabbath schools feel great affection 
for faithful teachers.—[.Myrtle. 


—<--—_--— 


TO FATHERS. 


Not long since a man was hung at West 
Chester, Pa., for the murder of a young lady 
—a school teacher in the vicinity. While the 
cord was round his neck, just before he was 
swung into eternity, he turned to his father 
who was present, and addressed the wretched 
old man these awful words: ‘ Father, you know 
that you have not acted a good part towards 
me; you have never set me a good example to 
follow ; you have permitted me to grow up in 
ignorance and vice.’ He thus referred his 
tragical end to parental delinquency. Alas! 
too many thousands, from the same cause, go 
to hell, though not by the gallows. Children 
make themselves vile, and their parents res- 
train them not. In such cases, where lies the 
responsibility of their condemnation ? 

—@~—————— 


HEAVENWARD AFFECTIONS. 


If you will go to the banks of a little stream, 
and watch the flies that come to bathe in it, 
you will notice that while they plunge their 

odies in, they keep their wings -high out of 
the water, and after swimming about a while, 
they fly away, with their wings unwet, through 
the sunny air. Now, that is a lesson for us. 
Here we are immersed in the cares and busi- 
ness of the world: but let us keep the wings 
of our soul, our faith and our love, out of the 
world, that, with these unclogged, we may be 
ready to take our flight to heaven. 


—_—@~——— 


WEATHER SIGNS. 


If the dew lies plentifully on the grass after 
a fair day, it is the sign of another; if not, and 
there is no wind, rain must follow. A red 
evening sky portends fine weather; but if it 
spreads too far upwards from the horizon in 
the evening, and especially in the morning, it 
foretells wind or rain, or both. When the sky 
in rainy weather is tinged with sea green, the 
rain will increase ; if with deep blue it will be 
showery. When the clouds are formed like 
fleeces, but dense in the middle and bright to- 
wards the edges, with the sky bright, they are 
signs of a frost, with hail, snow, or rain; and 
in summer, thunder. If the moon looks pale 
and dim, expect rain; if red, wind; and if her 
natural color, with a clear sky, fair weather. 

—_—~@—— 
THE CHILD'S PRAYER ON BOARD THE 
ATLANTIC. 

We just inquired of a little girl, concerning 
the disaster, and asked her liow she was saved. 
Her reply was simple, and perhaps truthful. 
‘God saved me! I prayed that he would, and he 
did !\—{ Detroit Advertiser. 


—_— 


NUTS. 


‘You are from the country, are you not, sir ?” 
said a dandy clerk in a bookstore to a homely- 
dressed Quaker, who had given him some trou- 
ble. ‘ Yes.’ ‘Well, here’s an essay on the 
rearing of calves.’ ‘ That,’said Aminadab, as 
he turned to leave the store, ‘thee had better 
present to thy mother.’ 


An Irishman in distress asked a gentleman 
for relief. He was, however, repulsed with a 
*‘gotoh—ll! Patlooked at him in such a 
way as to fixhis attention, and then replied : 
‘God bless your honor, for your civility, for 
eke the first gintleman that’s invited me to 

is father’s house since I cum to Ameriky.’ 


A Biography of Robespierre, which appear- 
ed recently in an Irish newspaper, concludes 
thus: “ This extraordinary man left no child- 
ren behind him but his brother, who was killed 
at the same time !” 


My notions about life are much the same as 
they are about travelling: there is a good deal 
of amusement on the road, but, after all, one 
wants to be at rest.—Southey. 


In order to deserve a good friend, we must 
become one. 





Poctry. 








THE BLIND BOY. 


It was a blessed summer day : 
The flowers bloomed, the air was mild, 
The little birds poured forth their lay. 
And everything in nature smiled. 


In pleasant thought I wandered on, 
Beneath the deep wood’s ample shade, 
Till suidenly I came upon 
Two children who had hither strayed. 


Just at an aged birch tree’s foot, 
A little boy and girl reclined ; 
His hand in hers she kindly put, 
And then I saw the boy was blind. 


The children knew not I was near— 

A tree concealed me from their view— 
But all they said I well could hear, 

And I could see all they might do. 


“Dear Mary,” said the poor blind boy, 
+ “That little bird sings very long ; 
Say do you see him in his joy, 

And is he pretty as his song ?” 


“ Yes, Edward, yes,” replied the maid ; 
“T see the bird on yonder tree.” 

The poor boy sighed, and gently said— 
“ Sister, 1 wish that I could see. 


The flowers, you say are very fair, 

And bright green '‘eaver are on the trees; 
And pretty birds are singing there: 

How beautiful for one who sees ! 


Yet I the fragrant flowers can smell, 

And I can feel the green leaf’s shade 
And I can hear the notes that swell 

From those dear birds that God hath made, 


So, sister, God to me is kind, 

Though sight, alas! he has not given. 
But tell me, are there any blind 

Among the children up in heaven 


“No, dearest Edward—there all see ; 
But why ask me a thing so odd 2” 
“ Oh, Mary, He’s so kind to me, 
I thought I’d like to look at God ?” 


Ere long, disease his hand had laid 
On that dear boy so meek and mild; 
His widowed mother wept and prayed 
That God would spare her sightless child. 


He felt her warm tears on his face, 
And said, “ Oh, never weep for me: 

I’m going to a bright, bright place, 
Where Mary says I God shall see! 


And you'll come there, dear Mary, too; 
But, mother, when you get up there, 
Tell Edward, mother, that ’tis you; 
You know I never saw you here.” 


He spake no more, but sweetly smiled, 
Until the final blow was given, 
When God took up that poor blind child, 
And opened first his eyes in heaven. 
——— 


THE LOST SHEEP. 


Once a silly sheep, astray, 
Far awa 
Wandered from the fold of safety, 
Wandered in a desert way, 
An easy pray, 
And its foes were strong and crafty. 


But, when overcome with fear, 
Help was near, 
For the faithful shepherd sought it. 
Sought and found, and from alarms, 
In his arms. 
To the pasture brought it. 


Jesus! Shepherd of the sheep, 
Safely keep 

Me from wandering ; and if ever 

T should quit the beaten track, 
Bring me back, 

Never more to leave it—never! 


A CHILD'S EVENING VERSE. 


Watch o’er a little child to night, 
Blest Saviour from above, 

And keep me till the morning light 
Within thy arms of love. 
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